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new development. When these bigger boats multi-
plied, they prowled round all the approaches to
Britain's shores, from the Bay of Biscay to Iceland,
Growing ^ey glided about in every corner of the
successes of . Mediterranean, and the sinkings, which
German cruiser were practically all by gunfire, increased
submarines at a rate ^j^ produced consternation.
The Admiralty chart of the waters to the north and
the south of Ireland, as well as in the chops of the
Channel, became blacker and blacker with the
plague spots of submarine activity. The sinkings on
the Mediterranean route were also on the increase.
Our anti-submarine plans were completely baffled
and stultified, for the new submarines were able to
operate hundreds of miles into the Atlantic beyond the
limits of the areas patrolled by our vessels, and we
were short of torpedo boats, even for the Narrow
Seas. Our great battleships had to be protected
from attack and this necessarily absorbed our best
destroyers. In those days I could not help thinking
of the efforts some of us made before the War to
induce the Admiralty to spend some of the large
sums they proposed to allocate to the building of
super-Dreadnoughts on the construction of more
destroyers. During the last four months of 1916, the
gross tonnage of our sunken ships totalled 632,000
tons. The German Admiralty reckoned that un-
restricted warfare would soon enable them to sink
up to 600,000 tons a month and that four months of
such losses would find the Allies suppliants for any
tolerable peace.

On ist February, 1917, stimulated by the success of
the new type of submarine, the German Government
with its new submarine fleet launched its deadliest
blow against this country and the Allies which